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Chemical science was continuously driven to false con-
clusions, not only by its experiments to convert base metals
into gold, but also by its search for a quinta essentia by means
of a separation of the "subtle and spirituous" from the "coarse
and earthy" by means of distillation and sublimation. False
doctrines frequently guided both the plan and execution of
alchemistic research, and thus influenced the object of the ex-
periment as well as the interpretation of the phenomena observed.
Consequently, the results were correspondingly uncertain and
often a matter of accident. Thus chemical knowledge proved
a false structure without internal coherence. Considerable as
was the sum total of empirical progress made during the sixteenth
and seventeenth centuries, it served merely the purpose of
supplying building material for a later period. Included in this
progress was the discovery of numerous useful chemical pre-
parations and volatile oils. In like manner as the lapis philo-
sophorum, the highest and "final power of (inanimate) nature
was being sought in the former, so the quinta essentia, the true
panacea for the restoration of health and the prolongation of
life, was sought in the latter. Thus Philipp Ulstad and other
enlightened investigators of the sixteenth century thought they
had discovered this quinta essentia in the spirit of wine. Each
success, true or only apparent, stimulated the disciples of spagyric
and alchemistic art to renewed activity and strengthened their
belief in the imaginary powers of the coveted products. To this
class belonged the majority of medical and pharmaceutical labora-
tory experimenters.

Although the diligent practice of the art of distillation brought
about considerable progress in the technique, the conception of
the nature of the products remained under the bann of the
traditional theosophic doctrines. This was also the time when
the thirty years war produced such disastrous effects upon the
cultural and spiritual life of Germany. This religious war, in
which Germany fared worse than any other country, destroyed
wealth and well being, and for nearly a century crippled the
scientific and commercial life of the nation. Traditional knowledge
and practice in the arts and crafts was largely lost. Superstition
and the spagyric art were revived and abstract alchemy flourished
once more in Christian Europe as it had done in the Arabic world.